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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The national convention of humane societies 
meets at Indianapolis in October. A meeting of 
delegates from between two and three hundred 
societies that have been formed to prevent 
eruelty and to take care of neglected, abused 
and suffering children and animals ought to 
give an impetus to such work all over the coun- 
try, and it will, if we are not too self-satisfied to 
be able to see any chance for improvement. 

One question that should be seriously con- 
sidered at this coming convention and applied 
by each society to itself is ‘‘Are we making 
much progress in lessening the suffering of 
horses? Are we as active and earnest and fear- 
less as we might be and ought to be in this part 
of our work?’’ It is true that men do not dare 
to whip their horses on the street as much as 
they once did, but there are other ways of tor- 
turing them beside public whipping. 

Progress never comes when we feel more satis- 
faction in what we have accomplished than dis- 
satisfaction because of what we have not accom- 
plished. Until the cruelties of transportation of 
cattle, and slaughter houses, of allowing horses 
that are feeble with age or broken down with 
ill treatment to continue in harness, of cheap 
stables where horses are underfed and _ neg- 
lected, of vivisection, of deserting dogs and 
eats when tired of them, are remedied to a much 
gereater degree than they now are, we are only at 
the beginning of our work. 


We complain that the laws are not strict 
enough and we ‘‘cannot break the law.’’ There is 
something higher than law—it is justice. If 
the law will not administer justice, then it is 
our duty to break the law. 


I suppose this would be considered dangerous 
doctrine, and it is unless it is carried out, not in 
a spirit of bravado or violence, but in the spirit 
which led Henry Bergh to jump up on a wagon 
and pull the driver off his seat and force him to 
stop beating his horse when he could not stop 
him by any other means. 


I have always believed that an intelligent, 
educated woman who reads the best papers and 
is interested in the affairs of her city, state and 
country should be allowed to vote, and that an 
ignorant, uneducated foreigner who is no more 
capable of wise judgment than a hen, though he 
is a man, should not be allowed to vote. I have 
long considered our country’s laws regarding 
voting crude, uncivilized, utterly lacking in 
common sense, but I do not believe in smashing 
windows, destroying property and attacking men 
on the street in an attempt to get justice and 
wiser laws. There is a right and a wrong way 
to gain our ends and I am not so unreasonable 
as to wish humane workers to tear down cheap 
stables or to take forcibly every horse out of 
harness that imps or shows his ribs, but I do 
believe that drivers of many horses we see in 
city and country, horses that are unmistakably 
so old that their working days should be over, or 
so lame, thin, dejected, that it is evident they are 
shamefully neglected, should be forced to give 
up their horses to any agent of any humane so- 
ciety, or any police officer who, seeing the condi- 
tion of the horse, demands that it shall be given 
up. | 

There are too many such horses everywhere, in 
eity and country, and only vigorous, determined 
effort is going to put a stop to their use. They 
can be taken away from their owners without 
waiting for the law to pass upon them. The 
owners and drivers of such horses know they 
are doing a eruel act when they drive them and 
they will not venture into court. 

But these horses must be taken and killed. 
Tt is not safe to leave them another day in their 
owners’ hands or trust the owner himself to have 
them killed. This is work for the humane socie- 
ties and until more of it is done untold suffer- 
ing for the hard-working faithful horse will 
continue; horses will totter over the roads, the 
drivers, whip in hand, urging them to work un- 
til they drop. Is there any greater cruelty than 
this? It has well been said that ‘‘man deserves 
hell for his treatment of horses.’’ 

Talking is good, writing is good, but action is 
better. ‘‘Faith without works is dead.’’ 

Let humane societies wake up -on the horse 
question and see what they can do. Get better 
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laws if they can be got, but if they cannot then 
let ‘‘ Justice to the horse’’ be our motto. Let 
each humane society inscribe this on their ban- 
ners and go forth and fight, if necessary, for 
victory. 

We need another Lineoln to lberate these 
poor slaves, the horses, from the selfish cruelty 
of man. Salo bios 


A brief summary of the summer work done by 
the Animal Rescue League may interest our 
readers. 


From May 1 to August 31 the League has re- 
ceived and humanely cared for 13,871 cats, 1830 
dogs, 112 smaller animals and birds, and given 
vacations to 22 horses. 


Our veterinary doctor has found in auction 
rooms, sales stables and on the street in harness, 
39 horses unfit for work and secured them, when 
they could not. be obtained otherwise, by the 
payment of from $5 to $15. These horses, many 
of them, should be taken from their owners with- 
out payment, but if we wait for the slow and 
doubtful process of the law, it is liable to take 
*‘the poor man’s’’ part and give him permission 
to keep the horse ‘‘if he will use him only a day 
or two a week”’’ or ‘‘send him up in the coun- 
try,’’ in either of which cases the man gets off 
with the horse, and the tragedy is continued 
until death relieves the poor animal. The only 


safe way for the horse, we have found, is to- 


secure him:at once. 


We do, however, find quite a number of men 
who are sufficiently alarmed by our doctor to 
give the horse up without asking a dollar in re- 
turn, and some of these cases have been horses 
that were at work, and would have been kept at 
work as long as they could stand, if through the 
agency of the Animal Rescue League they had 
not been discovered. 

At Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses in 
Dedham, nine miles south of Boston, 22 horses 
have had vacations so far this summer and 
others have places engaged for the fall. Cab 
drivers’ horses have been most numerous as their 
work is dull and their owners are glad to give 
them a few weeks’ rest and change from the 
pavements to country pastures. 


We have also. 


had a number of express horses and a few ped- 
dlers’ horses. 

One of our most satisfactory cases has been 
that of a handsome roan, I regret to say with a 


docked tail. This horse fell in early summer on 
a slippery street that had just been treated for 
automobiles. His left hind leg was very badly 
sprained. The doctor thought a bone had 
slipped out of the socket. He was brought to 
Pine Ridge in an ambulance and was not even 
allowed the freedom of a box stall as it was not 
safe for him to move about. He stood patiently 
day after day in his stall. Fortunately every 
stall at Pine Ridge has a window on a level with 
the horses’ heads and ‘‘Chris’’ had at least the 
comfort of putting his head out the window and 
sniffing the fresh air. Many a lump of sugar 
and handful of fresh grass and clover were 
passed up to the beautiful head that was 
stretched out the window and everything that 
could be done was done to make this afflicted 
guest happy. 


At last, very cautiously, a little exercise was 
allowed. The lame, sprained leg seemed cured 
and one happy day he was given his freedom in 
a small paddock. What a joy it was to see him 
dance and toss his head, and race round and 
round the paddock. 

Another week and he was thought able to 
begin work in his cab. Two days a week at 
first, his owner said, but, oh, how he will miss 
that open window, the fresh country air, and 
the race in the paddock! Poor Chris! He is 
one of those ‘‘family horses,’’ used only to ear- 
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riage and saddle, then sold to make place for an 
automobile. 


All the small animals at the Animal Rescue 
League are put to death by the electric cage, the 
invention of Mr. Huntington Smith. It has 
proved a perfect success and is acknowledged by 
scientific men, and men and women who are 
leaders in humane work, to be the most, and the 
only, absolutely humane method of putting su- 
perfiuous animals to death. It is hoped that all 
humane societies, dog pounds, and every place 
where animals have to be put to death will adopt 
this method. 

Mr. Smith has also adapted the electric inven- 
tion to the killing of larger animals and has at- 
tached to the stable at Pine Ridge an outside 
stall where horses that must be put to death at 
the Home of Rest will have a happy release. By 
this invention the horse is simply led into the 
stall and the end is immediate. 

The incinerator that was put into the League 
Infirmary last year has proved a great comfort 
as all bodies of animals are quickly disposed of 
without any trouble and with little expense. 


Since the Animal Rescue League was estab- 
lished and incorporated in Boston in 1889 a 
number of Animal Rescue Leagues, Animal 
Shelters and Animal Refuges have been started 
in different parts of the country. The name has 
proved very popular and not only other societies 
in this country have adopted it, sometimes hav- 
ing the courtesy to ask the originators of the 
name for permission to use it, and sometimes 
not, but its popularity has extended across the 
ocean. 


We have helped in the foundation of from ten 
to fifteen Shelters for animals since we started 
our work and we have five receiving stations in 
or near Boston. We would. like to establish 
more receiving stations and are only waiting 
for the financial help necessary. 


Our work of watering horses has gone on 
through the summer, during which time we have 
watered 12,400, at three stations. 


CHRIS TAKING SUGAR. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


& 
AND YOUNG 


Teddy Remembered. 
Teddy was, or is, a handsome black cocker 


spaniel. He lived a little way out of town and 
often sat on the veranda front of the house 
watching the passers-by. . 

Mr. Wales, a summer resident, noticed Teddy 
as he sat on the veranda and made friends with 
him when passing the house on his way to town. 
First Teddy would only come down the steps 


* and accept Mr. Wales’ caresses, but at last he 


trotted along with his friend, keeping him com- 
pany until he reached the main street where the 
stores were situated. 

In one of these stores very nice chocolates 
were to be had, and Mr. Wales, knowing that 
dogs are often as fond of chocolates as children 
are, went in the store one day with Teddy. He 
treated Teddy to two delicious morsels, then he 
had some of them put in a paper bag which he 
gave to Teddy to earry. 

Mr. Wales went out of the store but as he 
was not ready to go back he decided to send 
Teddy home alone. It took a few minutes for 
Teddy to understand, then he trotted off, the 
bag of chocolates firmly held between his teeth; 
much as he loved them he resisted temptation 
and carried the bag safely home to his mistress. 
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Of course Teddy had his share when the fam- 
ily ate the chocolates, and after this Mr. Wales 
and Teddy often took a morning walk to the 
same store, Teddy always returning alone with 
a bag of chocolates. 


Two years passed by and Mr. Wales did not 
return to this summer home, but after the two 
years he came again and when passing Teddy’s 
home, he saw the dog sitting on the veranda 
and spoke to him. It was so long since Teddy 
had heard Mr. Wales’ voice that he hesitated, 
but after a little coaxing he came down the steps 
and renewed the acquaintance. Then Mr. Wales 
said quietly, ‘‘Teddy, would you like to go down 
town with me and get some chocolates ?’’ 

As soon as Teddy heard the word ‘‘choco- 
lates,’’ he arose, sat up on his hind legs, dangled 
his silky black paws in front of him and begged. 


Mr. Wales started down town and Teddy 
showed the utmost delight, bounding forward 
and then back, until he reached Main Street; 
then he paused just long enough to be certain 
that was really the way his dear friend meant 
to take. When he saw him turn in the direction 
of the store Teddy ran ahead, reached the store 
first, and sat down at the door to await the 
coming of his companion. Although two years 
had passed, the dog had not forgottten the store 
or the chocolates. 


Again the bag was given him and he went 
home with it alone, but this time he gave an- 
other exhibition of intelligent obedience and 
faithfulness to a trust. The family were all 
away, the house was alone and Teddy was alone 
with his bag of chocolates. How many children 
would have resisted such a temptation? Teddy 
put the bag carefully away upon a window sill. 
When his mistress returned she wondered what 
made him so restless. He went into the house 
with her; then he seemed to be coaxing her to go 
out. At last she followed him out on the ve- 
randa and he led her to the window sill, where 
she found the bag of chocolates untouched. 

‘“Why, Teddy,’’ she said, ‘‘your dear old 
friend has been to see you, hasn’t he? Good 
Teddy! Here’s a chocolate for you,’’ and 
Teddy wagged his tail and smiled. 


Mrs. W. C. B. 


HAVING A LUNCH. 


Bungalow Notes. 


Pine Ridge, Sept. 2.—Some of the large flock 
of blackbirds that came to the bungalow bird 
table last month and seemed so very hungry 
have been with us ever since. We think they 
are the same because they seem to feel so much 
at home, but we think that other smaller flocks 
are visiting us as they pass by because some of 
our later guests are timid and easily frightened 
away from the bird table by any movement near 
the windows. 

We find by our experience month after month. 
that birds not ‘‘of a feather flock together.’’ 
Some days there is a constant going and coming 
of sparrows, robins, thistle finches, grossbeaks, 
chickadees, our solitary woodpecker, cedar birds, 
blue jays, crows, all day. Then there comes a 
day when none of these birds, or but few of them 
appear. ‘‘Come one, come all.’’ One bird 
seems to give courage to another. 

I wrote in Bungalow Notes in the late spring 
about a little grossbeak that was picked up in 
the road by a school boy and brought to our 
caretaker’s cottage. The bird had been hurt in 
some way and was bleeding a little around one 
eye and the bill, but was persuaded to eat and 
drink; the little head was bathed; she was put 
in a large cage with a canary, with whom she 
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soon got acquainted, and they slept side by side 
on the perch. 

The grossbeak got so tame that Winifred, Ed- 
ward’s daughter, could even walk out doors 
carrying her perched on her finger. 

The grossbeak, when summer days came, was 
often put on a veranda with the canary in a 
large cage; there she sang her little song, and 
there she could hear and see other birds in the 
big pine trees close to the house that were free. 
It was noticed that she grew restless as the days 
went by and one day in August another gross- 
beak was heard in the trees calling to her. She 
answered him and it became quite evident that 
the bird in freedom was talking to the little 
captive and telling her to try to get out. 

So one warm, bright morning, when the gross- 
beak outside had been heard, Edward opened 
the cage door and let the captive fly out and 
join her friend that had come to her in her 
captivity and had stayed by when others of his 
kind had flown away. 

Off went the captive into freedom up into the 
great pine tree, and there the other bird joined 
her. That happened two or three weeks ago but 
the happy pair have not gone. Every day or 
two they are seen together on the trees nearest 
the cottage, and one day very recently Edward, 
the caretaker, who watches birds closely, saw 
his own little grossbeak light on the veranda 
railing as if she was trying to decide whether 
she would not be better off, now the cold weather 
is coming on, in the house with Winifred to 
feed her. 

The large cage will be put out and the door 
left open, but I think the bird’s love of freedom 
and attraction to her mate will conquer and she 
will not return to her cage as the cottage parrot 
did after his accidental escape into freedom. 
But that, as Rudyard Kipling said, ‘‘is another 
story’? which may appear in Bungalow Notes 
next month. dA EES. 


This magazine is only fifty cents a year. You 
ean help the cause of suffering animals and 
advance humane education by sending a sub- 
seription. 


CARE OF OUR 
USE EULER ITEN is 


ot 


Sending Horses to Pasture. 

Men who do not know much about horses, and 
men who do not care or think much about the 
welfare of a horse, are very apt to settle doubt- 
ful questions whether a horse is able to work or 
not by sending him to pasture. 

When a man owns a horse that is old, run 
down or lame, and he does not feel able, or in 
many cases, willing, to take proper eare of the 
horse himself, the way out of it seems to be to 
‘send him to pasture. 2’ 

This gives the man a good chance to sell the 
horse to some farmer who will get a little more 
work out of him before he falls dead or, if the 
horse is not sold, in many eases he is put in a 
field, unsheltered from storms, often with very 
poor grazing, and left without any further care. 
The unfortunate horses thus treated are tor- 
mented with flies and starved almost or quite 
to death. - 

There are only a few cases when it is right to 
put a horse in a field and leave him there to 
take care of himself. There are one or two sick- 
nesses a horse is liable to when, after the dis- 
ease has been controlled, he will get well more 
rapidly with the moderate exercise he can get 
in a pasture than when confined in a stable, pro- 
vided there is plenty of grass and a watering 
place of some sort, but even then the horse 
should be visited every day or two; and there 
should be some sort of shelter such as an open 
shed. 

A horse is accustomed to look for comfort 
when he enters his stable. There he expects rest 
and the oats and grain which he loves. I have 
been watching closely for several years the 
horses that are brought to Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for vacations, and although they take the 
greatest delight in their freedom, and run and 
roll and buck and dance for very joy when they 
are let out in the fields (unless they are too far 
gone with age or lameness to show their delight 
this way) yet when the afternoon begins to 
wane they are uneasy; they gather near the 
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gate that opens into the lane leading to the barn 
and stand there, patiently waiting to go to their 
stalls. They are always eager for the feed they 
never tire of. No matter how much grass they 
have eaten, they want their grain and hay. 
They enjoy the grass; it is good for them, but 
they want their grain, too, and not only are dis- 
appointed if it is not given them, but lose 
strength and get ‘‘soft’’ without it, and their 
vacation cannot do them much good. What they 
gain by freedom they lose by lack of the food 
they have learned to depend upon. 

There is more cruelty connected with sending 
a horse into the country to pasture than is 
realized by any excepting those who have looked 
into the matter with sincere love for the horse. 
Here are typical cases where horses were put 
into pastures and left without any care. 

An old horse belonged to a man who would 
not consent to having him killed, but he did con- 
sent, when reprimanded for using him, to put 
him out to pasture. Few people passed by the 
field where the old horse was placed, but at 
length among the passers by, one of them began 
to notice that the old horse was always lying 
down and was covered with flies. The man 
finally looked up the owner of the horse and 
made him visit the field, where he found the 
horse that had served him so faithfully lying 
dead. He was covered with flies that had un- 
doubtedly made his last days torture to him, 
and doubtless he had suffered much with 
hunger and thirst. Yet this is considered by 
some people more humane than ordering the 
horse put to death months before, as should 
have been done. 

A man in New Hampshire had a young horse 
that seemed so out of condition that his owner 
decided to put him out to pasture. He had a 
field a considerable distance from the house and 
away from any human habitation. Being busv 
every day he did not visit the horse for several 
weeks; then he found he was dead. Upon ex- 
amination it was discovered that a nail had got 
fastened far back in the jaw in such a way that 
the horse could not close his mouth enough to 
eat, so he starved to death. Had his owner ex- 
amined the horse more carefully and kept him 
under observation a valuable life might have 
been saved. 


Neliie, A Negiected Mare. 

A number of cases have been brought to my 
attention where horses have been put out in a 
field and kept there without food or shelter after 
the autumn frosts and cold rain storms had 
begun. One such horse was brought to Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest in an ambulance, being too 
weak to walk. She was nearly dead of starva- 
tion and exposure when her owner, who had 
loaned her to a man she thought could be trusted 
to take good care of her, was notified by some 
humane person who had seen the poor creature 
lying down in the field in a cold, pitiless rain 
storm, that she had better look after her horse. 
This owner came to the League and, weeping, 
told the pitiful story, begging us to take her 
‘“Nellie’’ to our Home and see if she could be 
saved. 

Nellie was at first in a most wretched condi- 
tion but she improved wonderfully, and is now 
a fat, happy mare. She is still at Pine Ridge, 
but her mistress is expecting to have a little 
place of her own again and take her old pet to 
finish her days with her. 


Birp TABLE AT PINE RIDGE. 


Saving The Birds. 

Fall is fast coming, and before we realize it 
snow will be on the ground. If in every sub- 
urban and country schoolhouse there were only 
one teacher who loved birds enough to take a 
little time and trouble about them what a great 
amount of good she could do. 

What could she do? Why, have a bird table 
in the school yard and talk a little to the chil- 
dren every day about feeding the birds and giv- 
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ing them water to drink. The children would 
soon delight in bringing crumbs left over from 
their meals, or pieces of beef fat or beef suet. 


If there is no tree in the school yard to fasten 
the pieces of beef suet on, a pole or, after Christ- 
mas, a Christmas tree that has served its pur- 
pose, might be fastened on one end of the bird 
table. The chickadees and woodpeckers will 
come many times a day to get the suet, for they 
love it. 

A monitor should be appointed to take charge 
of the bird table and see that the snow is swept 
off and that it is always supplied with food. 
There may be two boys appointed for one week, 
two girls for the next week, and the position of 
bird-table monitor should be a position of honor. 
The children should be encouraged to note down 
observations about the birds they see and write 
compositions or letters on the subject. 

I read in a paper something so cruel in rela- 
tion to feeding birds that I hope very few teach- 
ers saw it, or if they did, that they saw the 
cruelty of it, and the evil effect it would have on 
children. 


The title of this article was ‘‘ English Sparrow 
Outwitted.’’ The article spoke of the feeding 
stations for birds in Eau Claire, Wis., and of 
‘the intense interest not only on the part of the 
pupils, but the community in general.’’ Then it 
went on to say that the problem was how to 
feed the nuthatches, chickadees, ete., without 
feeding the English sparrows, and told of an in- 
vention whereby they were successful in ‘‘out- 
witting the little intruder. ’’ 


The writer described how he or she (I hope it 
was not a ‘‘she’’) managed so that while the 
other hungry birds were fed, the starving little 
sparrow ‘‘would return again and again only to 
beat an ignominious retreat’’! 


So the other birds were fed where the hungry 
sparrows could see the food but were driven 
away starving in the bitter cold, and the person 
who ‘‘outwitted’’ them looked on and enjoyed 
the sight! Where was the humanity in this act? 

If the plan of the writer of ‘‘Englsh Sparrow 
Outwitted’’ were to be carried out it would be 
treating these innocent ‘‘intruders’’ worse than 
we treat the worst criminals amongst mankind, 


men who have been given reasoning powers and 
know when they are doing wrong. 

Suppose we should punish boys who are sent 
to a Reform School by starving them to death! 
Suppose, to make the punishment more severe, 
we should spread a table for the good and vir- 
tuous and let them eat in sight of starving men, 
women and children who had committed some 
crime against society ; what would be thought of 
our eivilization, of our Christianity ? 

Yet this is the punishment some of the enemies 
to English sparrows propose—to put food in 
their sight, fix it so that they cannot get it and 
let them starve in sight of plenty, watch them 
try again and again to reach the food their hun- 
ory lttle stomachs are craving—and try in vain, 
and then exult over their suffering. Surely the 
Indians who tortured their enemies could not 
have done worse than that. 

‘‘Tf thine enemy hunger, feed him. If he 
thirst, give him to drink.’’ Let us remember 
that the crows, sparrows, blue jays, hawks, 
squirrels are not responsible for what they do 
as we are. We are very lenient to ourselves and 
make all sorts of excuses for our own faults. Let 
us show the same charity to those creatures who 
know no better than to do the things we do not 
like and when we feel they must be killed, either 
contrive some plan whereby death shall come 
without suffering, or else let them live and give 
them all the comfort we can while they live. 
Who can wish to see even one’s bitterest enemy 
dying of hunger and thirst ? 

I must repeat again what I have often said 
before, that much of this talk about the harm 
English sparrows do to other birds is prejudice. 
It would seem as if some ornithologist, judging 
from hasty and incomplete observation and dis- 
hke to the plain, noisy lttle sparrow, wrote an 
article against him and men and women who 
have been annoyed by the sharp, unpleasant 
chirping of this unfortunate sparrow, or by its 
determination to build close to their homes, are 
glad-to seize upon any excuse to make war upon 
him. So they follow like a flock of sheep and 
unite in declaring the English sparrow is alto- 
gether bad. 

I can declare from years of very careful ob- 
servation in a country home—or partial coun- 
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try—that I have seen English sparrows feeding 
with a variety of birds, other kinds of sparrows, 
juneos, chickadees, woodpeckers, and I have 
never seen an English sparrow drive away one 
of these others, but I have seen very quarrelsome 
song and fox sparrows that drove every other 
bird away from the feeding places we have 
made for them. 

I am not a special lover of the English spar- 
row; there are other birds I prefer, but I am a 
lover of justice. I have seen the Enghsh spar- 
rows on our grounds ridding a tree of canker 
worms; I have seen them picking off the ground 
a cloud of winged ants that had just settled 
close to our house, and I have had testimony 
from many men and women of like nature. 

From the Boston Transcript I quote a testi- 
monial which appeared recently under the head- 
ing: 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE SPARROW. 


‘*To the Editor of the Transcript: 


‘As an interested, though somewhat tardy, 
reader of Mr. Winthrop Packard’s article in the 
Transcript on ‘Spruce-bud Moths,’ I want to 
make my bit of a contribution on that subject. 

‘‘TIt is not Maine alone that is infested with 
them. They have made their appearance in the 
suburbs of Boston and threaten them also. But 
the suburbs of Boston have a friend, unknown to 
the wilds of Maine, which is doing a good work. 

‘On Sunday morning, July 7, as I sat on the 
piazza of my West Roxbury home, I noticed a 
ereat commotion in the few spruce trees on the 
driveway. The sparrows were evidently in a 
state of excitement. A few of them would fly at 
the end of a branch, and at the slightest shake 
clouds of small millers would appear. Then the 
sparrows would catch them, on the wing and on 
the bough, in the trees and out, in the air and on 
the ground, and gobble them, as only a greedy 
English sparrow could do. It was evidently a 
grand and possibly unexpected feast. They were 
sly, too, these little, disagreeable neighbors of 
ours. They would light, perhaps, two feet from 
the tip of a branch and remain perfectly quiet 
until the excitement had given way to a settling 
again on the tips by the little millers. Then out 
would come the sparrow in a twinkling and seize 


them. All the morning this slaughter continued. 
After a little respite at noon it began again. So 
eager were the sparrows that they flew onto the 
plazza to grab their victims and would eatech 
them on the windows and the screens. 

‘‘“Monday morning a few millers remained. 
Having the night to digest their food, the spar- 
rows were ravenous again, and Tuesday only a 
stray miller was left of the multitude that in- 
fested the tips of the spruce trees on Sunday 
morning. 

“Having just returned from Maine, the 
writer has had an opportunity of knowing that 
these are the same moths that are creating such 
havoc there. And here now she records her first 
feeling of gratitude to the English sparrow, 
which has hitherto been regarded as a nuisance. 
—M. C. W.”’ 


I believe that far more harm is done to our 
song birds by blue jays, black snakes, red squir- 
rels and crows than by English sparrows or 
cats. J have observed that the birds who build 
in trees, in bushes and on the ground stand a 
very poor chance where the enemies I have men- 
tioned above are numerous. We have seen the 
blue jay tear little robins from their nests. We 
know that a red squirrel broke up our only 
chickadee’s nest. 

Our Phoebe bird comes year after year and 
builds her nest in the barn cellar. She cannot 
be molested there and she raises always two full 
broods of little ones. 

The English sparrows are wise enough to 
build their nests in the barn loft, or so close to 
human habitation that the. crows, blue jays 
hawks or red squirrels do not dare to molest 
them, though sometimes the red squirrels will 
venture as close to a house as they. If 
our song sparrows and robins would build 
under our eaves and on our barn beams 
they would bring out a great many more broods 
than they do now. The English sparrow multi- 
plies because he has thrown himself on our pro- 
tection; he has trusted us as no other bird 
trusts us; how can we be so treacherous as to 
take advantage of his trust! 

I must say again it is a perpetual surprise to 
me that in lamenting the small number of our 
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song birds almost nothing is said about the 
rapid disappearance of trees, the cutting of grass 
in the wildest meadows and fields because 
meadow hay is in such demand, thus destroying 
the birds’ nesting places. Then the boys with 
euns,—that, too, is passed over lightly, probably 
because most men want their own boys to learn 
to shoot. On Saturdays and Sundays the woods 
within miles of every city are visited by parties 
of boys with guns and no bird is safe from them. 
These boys will not spare any of the dear wild 
songsters until laws are more strict, better en- 
foreed, and teachers spend more time trying to 
find the hearts of the boys and teach them to 
feel some pity for the happy Little dwellers of 
the woods and fields. 

So, to return to my starting point, let us 
hope that many school teachers will take up 
this serious question of saving the birds and 
start bird tables in their school yards and in- 
clude in their lessons of kindness the little Eng- 
lish sparrow. Arena: 


How can I teach your children gentleness, 

And mercy to the weak, and reverence 

For Life, which in its weakness or excess, 

Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence, 

When by your laws, your actions, and your speech, 

You contradict the very things I teach? 
Longfellow, in “The Birds of Killingworth.” 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


The New Hampshire Humane Society holds 
its annual vegetable and rummage sale October 
25 and 26. Any donations of articles or money, 
discarded clothing, bric-a-brac, will be grate- 
fully received and may be sent directly to the 
president, Mrs. M. J. Kendall, Nashua, N. H. 

Mrs. Kendall has always been a good friend to 
the Boston Animal Rescue League. She not 
only sends in donations but comes from Nashua 
to attend our annual fair and purchases her 
Christmas gifts there. She writes me that she 
has been preserving cherries, blueberries and 
raspberries for our coming fair in December. 
Surely ‘‘one good turn deserves another.’’— 
A cies. 
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_ Framingham, August 8, 1912. 
This is a picture of our bull terrier ‘‘ Rex.’’ 
We took him from you four years ago when he 


was three months old. We think he is an ideal 
dog—a little cross with strangers, but a fine 
watch dog, and his disposition with us is the 
best.—G. E. K. 


The League received a gift of money this 
month that was very gratifying because it 
showed the interest of young people in its work. 

A play ealled ‘‘A Fight for Love’’ was given 
by a party of young girls in Winchester. This 
play was written and brought out by Carlene 
Bowles Murphy, daughter of Hermann Dudley 
Murphy, and by Julia Sherman, both only 
twelve years of age. 

I have received the following interesting letter 
in regard to the play :— 

‘‘T am the daughter of Mr. Murphy who got 
the English sheep dog of you three years ago. 
He is a nice dog and I like him very much, only 
he chases automobiles. Some other girls and I 
have given a play for the benefit of the Animal 
Rescue League and the Floating Hospital. 
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There were eight of us in it. My brother was 
the King and I was the Prince. We all hope the 
animals are well and send our love and this 
money to them. Yesterday Frances Boone 
brought a stray kitten to me and I am feeding 
it and keeping it until I can get the pitch off its 
back. Your loving friend.—CaRLENE BOWLES 
MuRPHY. 

I am the daughter of Mr. Charles Zueblin, 
the editor of the 20th Century Magazine, 
who sent the tortoise shell cat to your League. 
Her name was ‘‘Cubs.’’ I hope the dear dumb 
animals are all well. We had a play and I was 
the Princess. I hope the money will help the 
animals a little. The name of the play was ‘‘A 
Fight for Love.’’ There were eight characters. 
There were dances afterward. Carlene Mur- 
phy’s English sheep dog did some tricks. [ 
think he did them very nicely. I hope the 
League will get along nicely. The animal’s lov- 
ing friend—ANNE ZUEBLIN. 


It is time now to ask our members and friends 
to begin their work for our fair if they have not 
already done so. Those who cannot make arti- 
eles might start a little account book or savings 
bank and see how much money they can collect 
to hand to the manager of any table they prefer 
to help, or, if they are not interested in any 
special table, to Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 
Carver Street, who is prepared to receive 
money or articles for the Fair now at any time. 

Our rule for several years has been to hold 
the Fair the first Monday and Tuesday in De- 
cember, which this year will be on the second 
and third of the month, and we see no reason to 
suppose the rule will not hold good this coming 
December. The Fair will probably be held as 
usual at Copley Hall. 


The veterinary doctor of the Animal Rescue 
League has been trying to get a span of old 
horses that belonged in one family for years and 
were recently traded off as part payment for an 
automobile. At last accounts they were sold for 
$25. 


The following letters, and many other letters 


I have not space for, were handed me by one of 
the teachers of the Riverdale School in Dedham. 
Karly in the winter of 1911 we had a bird table 
built in the school yard and I visited the school 
several times to talk to the children. They re- 
warded me in May with these letters, showing a 
growing interest in birds. Peds bass 


It was very kind of you to put the birds’ table 
in the school yard for us. Miss Gullifer had a 
boy keep the snow off during the winter so that 
we could put crumbs on it. Mamma always 
kept the crumbs from our table for the birds. I 
have tried to do my share towards feed- 
ing the birds. At home we always put 
crumbs outside of the front door. There are 
always a lot of swallows in the garden. There 
are also some birds around which I do not know 
the name of. One is all bright red with black 
head, tail and wings. I will always try to do my 
share to help the birds. Our dog Silvey often 
chases them but we try to keep him away.— 
Linty ANDERSON. 


This winter I have fed the birds. My father 
has built a little place up in a large pine tree; 
he has put some suet, bread, crumbs, and some 
cake there. We had some pretty birds there. 
There were blackbirds, sparrows and bluebirds. 
If I am not wrong, there were some robins. The 
bird table at school was sometimes full of 
erumbs. I have brought some crumbs as well as 
the other children. I have seen little sparrows 
there and blackbirds. I think I will close now.— 
Daisy C. HouLuAnp. 


I have been bringing crumbs and corn to 
school for the past few months. I am making a 
bird table on three legs to keep the crumbs on at 
home.—ARTHUR JENNER. 


I have spent the year as far as it has gone as 
one of your members of the Band of Merey. I 
fed the poor birds and animals. One day I had 
dealings with a starving cat where I was visit- 
ing. I gave it some milk and crackers, which 
contented the cat very much. I was afterward 
glad I had fed the starving cat. One day a man 
had two horses which could not move their load 
any longer and he was about to beat them. I 
begged him not to do so. I also told him I would 
be sorry for him to beat his dumb creatures. 
Every day I feed the birds with grain and bread 
erumbs. Hoping to do more work for the birds 
and animals, I am, your friend. JosEPH 
BENOIT. 
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I have thought about the poor birds this win- 
ter and fed them on the table at school. I made 
a bird table at home for the birds. We have a 
lot of birds at home. I have brought bread 
crumbs to school for them for this has been a 
very cold winter. We have white snow birds, 
erows, blackbirds, and most all kinds of birds 
that you ean find. There are three nests on the 
trees around my house. One is a woodpecker’s 
nest, the other one is a sparrow’s, and the other 
one I do not know. I will try my best to take 


good eare of the birds and feed them.—RutTH 
ARMSTRONG. 


Boston, July 31, 1912. 


‘*Sancho,’’ the dog I got from you, has 
proved most satisfactory and seems contented. 
He has been summering on the North Shore, 
where I have a cottage. I enclose a kodak of 
him with his spoon, ready for dinner. Do you 
thinks he looks contented ?—E. W. B. 


? 


Another Victim. 

As I was writing the article on putting 
horses out to pasture, which I hope will prevent 
some poor horse from being ‘‘sent into the 
country’’ when it would be far more merciful 
to kill him at once, another victim of man’s ig- 
norance and cruelty has arrived at our Home of 
Rest. 

A few days ago we heard that a horse was 
seen lying down in a field about two miles from 
our Home of Rest, evidently in a bad condition. 
Edward, our caretaker, went to see about it and 
found the horse in the field, unable to get up 
without help, very thin, very lame, and in an 
altogether wretched condition. 

The wife of the man who owned the horse said 


that they had had a doctor who had told them 
to get a linament and rub the horse’s legs but 
she had been too busy to get it! 


The man who owned the horse is a hen ped- 
dler. He hoped that the horse could be helped 
sufficiently to work again, so he would not con- 
sent to having him killed. To take the matter 
into the courts is a tedious process, and mean- 
while the horse would be suffering. 


Under such circumstances there are two 
things we try to do—buy the horse if we can, 
and if the man refuses to sell at a reasonable 
price, get permission to bring him to our Home 
of Rest. In this case we took the horse to Pine 
Ridge. One of our neighbors kindly let Edward 
take his cow ambulance; another loaned his pair 
of strong mules, and so the eripple was com- 
fortably transported from his poor home to a 
box stall in our well-appointed stable. 


As he rode along the old, familiar street that 
he had travelled so often with weary feet and 
aching legs, I wonder what he thought was hap- 
pening to him; or were his senses so dulled he 
could not think, but only feel and suffer? 


When he was led through the barn about 
seven o’clock, between rows of horses happily 
munching their grain, it was a tragic sight. His 
hind legs were both so lame, stiff and swollen 
that he literally could only drag one foot after 
the other, and it seemed as if he must drop be- 
fore he reached his stall. There was a thick, soft 
bed of sweet meadow hay on the floor, just dried 
from the meadows, and he fell to eating his 
bedding at once. No doubt it was sweeter and 
much better hay than he was accustomed to 
having. 

I waited there while Edward went for a pail 
of hot water. The electric lights made the long 
barn very cosy and cheerful. Over the gates of 
the box stalls long noses were stretched out as I 
passed up and down the centre of the barn; 
eyes shone brightly, all directed toward me; 
noses trembled with gentle whickers. I under- 
stood, and could not disappoint my dear four- 
footed friends, so I went after the tin box of 
sugar, recently filled by a kind friend, and 
passed up and down the aisle (as I may eall it), 
closely followed by Old Bobs and Fido, who 
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also love sugar, and giving out lumps of sugar, 
two apiece, to eager mouths. 

I had hardly gone the rounds, and Black 
Beauty and Fannie B. were teasing for more, 
when Edward appeared with a pail of hot water. 
He went to the grain chest and I went, too, for 
I love to see him fix up a warm mash. Then we 
went to the stall, and Edward had hard work to 
move the hungry horse from the spot where he 
was greedily devouring his hay, but when he 
was ‘‘moved over’’ and his corn erib filled with 
the warm mash; then it was worth waiting for to 
see how he enjoyed it. 

I wonder when he had ever had anything so 
good before! 

I have no hope of seeing this poor wreck well 
enough to work again. He may possibly get in 
a more comfortable state and, possibly, be able to 
walk around outside and nibble a little grass, but 
I doubt it; | am even prepared to hear that he 
is found dead in his stall in the morning, so 
wretched is his condition. If only this were an 
exceptional case! But there are hundreds, I 
may say thousands, of these wretched, worn-out 
horses scattered all through the city and country ; 
horses that fall down in the field or shed or in 
their narrow, hard stalls, and die without one 
sympathizing word or look. At least this new 
guest of ours will have every comfort that can 
be given him until the end. 

I left the barn, feeling thankful beyond words 
that one more poor sufferer was safely sheltered 
in our Home of Rest, even if only to die in 
peace. Coming offt from the lighted stable it 
seemed quite dark outside, and as I turned in 
the direction of the Bungalow I.seemed to feel 
something soft knocking into my back, and then 
another bump on my shoulder, and I found 
myself almost penned in a circle of donkeys. 
They were all there—Beppo, Anita and her 
baby Rico; Madrina and her year-old baby Dino 
—all crowding against me in the dark, expect- 
ing such little attentions as a lump of sugar, a 
soft rub between the long ears or a pat on the 
neck. 

‘*Don’t let them follow you up to the Bunga- 
low,’’ eried Edward, ‘‘I am just going to put 
them in their house and give them their supper, 
then I’ll get supper myself. I haven’t had my 
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AeEA AY twelve months in the year. 
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Contains no Formaldehyde or other Preservative 
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and we wi!l send samples by return mail. Austin’s Puppy Bread 

is made especially for puppies under six months and small dogs. 

Austin Dog Bread 

Look for AUSTIN and Animal Food Co. 

on Eve ry. Cake 223 Marginal St., Chelsea, Mass. 


supper yet, but I’d rather have got that poor 
old horse than eat.’’ So I shooed off the don- 
keys and went my way. 

The end came very quickly, as I expected. 
The horse, I learned since, had only been taken 
from work one week ago, yet his condition 
showed that for many weeks he had been unfit 
for work. Had any one complained of him to 
the Animal Rescue League I believe we could 
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have bought him for a small price and saved him 
weeks of suffering, as we have many others. 

He was brought to Pine Ridge on Friday. On 
Saturday he stood all day in his box stall and 
ate his breakfast and supper of mixed grain 
that was suited to his weak condition, with rel- 
ish. It was an effort for him to move, one hind 
leg being so badly swollen that it was twice the 
size of the other, and he seemed stiff and sore 
all over, so he was not taken out of his stall and 
even water was carried to him. We decided to 
see his owner on Saturday and tell him the 
horse must be killed. 

Sunday morning he was down and could 
not get up. When Edward, assisted by another 
strong man, attempted to put him on his feet, he 
groaned pitifully, just as a person would do if 
moved when weak and ill. 

Edward lifted his head and he took water; he 
lifted it again and he ate a pail of soft feed. He 
was sponged all over and bags of hay were put 
under his head and back. I visited him in the 
morning’and again in the afternoon, and as I 
laid my hand on his forehead and looked into 
his beautiful eyes that seemed to be pleading for 
help I wondered again, as I so often have before, 
how men can be so indifferent to the suffering 
of these noble animals. We sent for the nearest 
doctor, but he was away, and before he arrived 
the end had come. 

It seemed cruel that after years of hard 
labor, neglect, suffering in all the many ways 
the average man will let his horse suffer, this 
poor victim could not have lived long enough to 
realize the comfort we were giving him; but at 
least he was tenderly cared for in his dying 
hours, which is more than can be said for most 
of the many cases where horses die from ill- 
treatment. 


The House of Blessed Release. 

It stands in one corner of the inner court, at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League 
on Carver Street, Boston,—a little two-story, 
wooden structure, with a pitch roof and a dark 
green entrance door. Through that door passes 
every day a procession of animals,—the old, the 
sick, the wounded, the superfluous,—who come 
here with plaintive cries and wistful glanees, 


seeking the peace they have not been able to find 
in the world without, entering with eagerness, 
sometimes, it seems, with gladness this little 
House of Blessed Release. 


Arranged around the well-lighted room are 
cages with open doors. On a shelf overhead a 
small motor whirs mysteriously, and this is the 
only noise in the room. One by one the at- 
tendant takes the little fourfooted, the poor 
wretches that no one wants or will care for, and 
places them in the cages and shuts the doors. 
There is silence in the cages when the doors are 
shut, for the magical electric current, ever wait- 
ing to do its beneficent task, sweeps along their 
nerves and quiets their pain with a rapidity so 
wonderful that we may be sure they never 
realize how merciful has been their fate. It is 
like snuffing out a candle. The light of life ex- 
ists, and in a period of time so brief that it can- 
not be measured, life exists no longer. For 
them, indeed, it is a blessed release; and their 
faces, as they come from the cages, express not 
only peace, but almost joyousness. It is as if 
they had been pleasurably surprised into death. 

In Kipling’s greatest novel, ‘‘Kim,’’ that 
marvellous picture of India, the old lama from ' 
Thibet, in search of the all-healing river, comes 
with his volunteer attendant to the banks of a 
little stream : 


‘‘A yellow and brown streak glided from the 
purple rustling stems to the bank, stretched its 
neck to the water, drank, and lay still—a big 
cobra, with fixed lidless eyes, 


‘**T have no stick—I have no stick,’ said 
Kim. ‘I will get me one and break his back.’ 


“Why? He is upon the Wheel as we are— 
a life ascending or descending—very far from 
deliverance. Great evil must the soul have done 
that is cast into this shape.’ .. The coiled 
thing hissed and half opened his hood. ‘May thy 
release come soon, brother,’ the lama continued 
placidly. ‘Hast thou knowledge, by chance, of 
my river?’ ”’ 

* * 


And that is why the little two-story house 
with the green door, in the Animal Rescue 
League yard, is called the House of Blessed 
Release. 
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An effective way to overcome the habit of meat eating is to mentally associate the flesh on 


your plate with the death struggles of the gentle creature who was brutally murdered for the com- 


mercial value which you have placed upon its body—and to use 
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Wee THOSE CHILDRE who have known Long’s delightful 
ee 


” animal books will welcome again 
NA E their refreshing call to the open air. Next to getting acquainted first-hand 
i 4a with the animals of our woods, fields and great Northern wilds is finding them 
~ = in their own haunts through the voice of a guide who can awaken a love for 

them in the most picturesque and alluring stories of the outdoor world. 


e . 
Northern Trails Whose Home is the Wilderness 
HOLIDAY EDITION. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 NBT. 

The trails lead into the wild northland of Labra- HOLIDAY EDITION. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.25 NET. 
dor and Newfoundland, the home of the white wolf. Thcse descriptions of bird and animal life include 
caribou, polar bear, lynx and wild goose—-a land of observations from a study window as well as_ those 
space and silence where it is good to be. reccrded during a vacation in the wilderness. 
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te separate edition of the best known story in HOLIDAY EDITION. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 NET. 
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: and other human ways are thoroughly amusing and withal very 
A Little Brother to the Bear 2nd othe averting 
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habits and his fellow creatures. Beasts of the Field 
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H : 3 ; A collection in most attractive form of all the 
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Perhaps more than any other book this one has 


“Wild ss Ways,” 2 “Secr f Woods.” 
sade Mr. Long to be a keen observer and truthful iiderness OW ays.) SnGs Soot Cie hae 
recorder. 


Following the Deer Fowls of the Air 
HOLIDAY EDITION. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.25 NET. HOLIPAY EDITION. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 NET. 
An intensely fascinating story of the northern A companion volume to ‘‘Beasts of the Field,’’ con- 
woods, in which the same scenes are visited through taining all the bird stories published in the three books 
the changing seasons. named above. 
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